The Story of British Diplomacy
comer; in this way he was to show himself up to his work, and define beforehand the general rules to whose observation he pledged himself. This test composition was revised and discussed by the Cabinet before it received the finishing touches of the queen. Its full text has not been published ; its chief points are given by Lord Fitzmaurice.* It dwells on the interest and duty of Great Britain, with her world-wide possessions, to encourage progress of all kinds with other nations. Then comes the cut at Palmerstonianism. Justice, moderation, self-respect, and a refusal of any undue attempt to enforce her own ideas by hostile threats, should be England's chief aim. We are, however, above all things a trading people, and, because a trading, a civilising one. Therefore it is an elementary duty to obtain for our foreign trade, in all seas, the security required for commercial success. Non-intervention in the affairs of other countries was the principle which, if adhered to, would secure alike the dignity of the Crown, the safety of the kingdom, as well as strengthen the nation's influence for good upon the opinion of the world. Non-intervention, however, did not mean that diplomacy should fall into desuetude. On the contrary, the cause of international well-being and peace would be best promoted by an ably-manned foreign service, whose agents abroad might be trusted to send home the best information procurable on all matters of social and commercial, as well as political interest. A foreign programme exactly applicable to individual cases that might arise obviously could not be drawn up beforehand. The queen was respect-
* Life of the Second Earl Granmlle^ vol. i. p. 49.